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Oberlin Is Liberal 
In Peace and War 


By W. S. AMENT, Alwmni Secretary 


A conference to start a national move- 
ment for prison reform meets in the his- 
toric First Church at Oberlin, Ohio, Feb- 
ruary 15-17. A debate on Socialism be- 
tween Raymond Robins and Norman Tho- 
mas under the auspices of the Liberal Club 
less than a year ago filled the chapel of 
Oberlin College. During the hysterical war 
period a student was allowed to publish a 
pacifistic paper and the faculty voted 
unanimously to retain a professor who was 
attacked for pro-Germanism. (His loyal- 
ty was amply proved and backed by war 
service, but at most colleges the attack 
would have succeeded). These are illus- 
trations of' the fact that Oberlin is Amer- 
ica’s most liberal college. 

Pragmatic Liberalism 

But before discussing how this comes 
to be, let us define our terms. By “liberal” 
we mean open to the presentation of all 
sides of any public question and willing, 
when convinced in open argument, to give 
active support to practical methods of im- 
proving present conditions. Oberlin be- 
lieves with Edmund Burke—and in no 
spirit of rule-of-thumb expediency—that 
“Virtue which is impracticable is spu- 
rious;” and with him can claim to 
have “supported every bill of undoubted 
public utility” in its time. In Oberlin the 
movements especially supported have been: 
equal rights for women, equal rights for 
colored races, the Union, temperance, li- 
beral and evolutionary theology, Christian 
mission, and international comity. 

Absolute Free Speech 

The important fact is Oberlin’s belief in 
freedom of speech and the mainten.nce of 
this right through difficult times. 

In theory this belief goes back to John 
Milton, who was almost the only poet studi- 
ed in earliest Oberlin: “Give me,” he said, 
“the liberty to know, to utter, and to argue 
freely according to conscience—above all 
liberties.” 

In practice, freedom of speech was from 
the beginning the corner stone of the in; 
tense social life at Oberlin. Says Presi- 
dent Fairchild in his “Oberlin, the Colony 
and the College”: “All opinions were free- 
ly discussed and accepted or discarded ac- 
cording to the apparent reason of the case.” 

For instance, pre-millennialism was dis- 


-posed of early in the forties: 


(Continued on page 2, col. 3) 


Every member of the Forum. is urgently 
requested to fill in the ballot or page 3 
and mail it at once to The Nationa] Student 
Forum, 2929 Broadway, New York. Ballots 
will be counted February 24th. 


The Battle of Ideals 


In Europe 


By FREDERICK J. LIBBY 
Author of The War Against War, etc. 


There never was a time when the Forum, 
with its eagerness to hear both sides of 
great questions, was more needed than to- 
day. The standpatters have been routed by 
the inexorable argument of events. Only 
an ostrich could claim that the policies that 
have brought the world to its present 
plight are sound. On the other hand, radi- 
eal and revolutionary measures have as u- 
sual proven impracticable in a world that 
admits only of evolution. Every attempt 
to hurry fails. Every leap is followed by 
the painful retracement of one’s steps and 
beginning over again. 

It is a time for balanced judgment as 
free as possible from emotional bias. Take 
the Ruhr situation, for example. One hears 
much sympathy expressed for the French 
and occasionally indignation expressed with 
regard to their action. One hears too little 
honest judgment based on reasonable know- 
ledge of facts. One hears men harking 
back in history to find justification in the 
wrongs committed by Germany in 1914 or 
1872 or earlier. One hears too little judg- 
ment regarding the consequences twenty or 
fifty years hence. The ethics of the jungle 
govern too many of the discussions. The 
fact that we call ourselves Christian na- 
tions is cynically and completely forgotten. 


General Smuts said a little while ago: 
“For doubt it not, we are at the beginning 
of a new century. The old world is dying 
around us. Let it die in us.” General 
Smuts is a great man. This means, he is 
linked to great ideas. He is led by a vision 
while he walks on the ground. Those who 
solve the problem of the Ruhr, those who 
solve the industrial problem and the Negro 
problem of our country must be statesmen 
rather than diplomats. They must be prac- 
tical idealists, not cynics. They must be 
young men. They, too, must see visions 
while their feet stay firmly on the ground. 

The past with its crudely ignorant and 
narrow nationalism, posing as patriotism, 
unthinking prejudice, wearing sometimes 
the sheep’s clothing of religion, can claim 
none of the rights of a Golden Age and 
does not deserve to be perpetuated. Step 
by step, not with the sudden and impetuous 
haste that youth desires, but with a mo- 
mentum that partially atones for its deli- 
beration, the world must march out of its 
past to a far better and more glorious 
future. 

The true patriot, whether he lives in 
France or in Germany or in America, finds 
inspiration in the great heroes of national 

(Continued on page 2) 


A Visit To A Negro 
University 


x 
By WILLIAM A. ROBSQN 
of the European Student Miszyiow 


To Florida or California go all the plea- 
sure seekers and holiday makers who come 
to America from Europe; to New York 
or Chicago go the business men and trav- 
ellers of commerce from the old and 
troubled world; to Washington go those 
who are en mission and yet whose purpose 
is neither commerce nor pleasure. That 
is, the capital receives unto herself as her 
own and particular guests all of those 
Whose purposes are concerned with high 
official business, with the borrowing and 
repayment of incredible sums of money, 
with scientific investigation, with educa- 
tion, art, music, with schemes of social 
improvement. Yet of all those that come 
within the city walls few indeed become 
acquainted even in name with what is per- 
haps the most significant institution to be 
found not only in Washington, but in the 
whole of the United States of America. 

I refer to Howard University, the largest 
and most important Negro university in 
America, where I had the privilege of pass- 
ing five or six of the most illuminating 
days of my life. It would be insincere 
not to confess that, prior to my visit, I 
shared to some. extent the feeling of pre- 
judice against colored people that is felt 
by most persons who have lived in an 
atmosphere where that prejudice is part 
of the ordinary stock-in-trade of the con- 
ventional mind. I had even come to be- 
lieve in the ridiculous myth that there 
exists in the average white person an 
instinctive aversion to a colored man; 
but one hour in the company of these 
charming and cultured young men and 
women convinced me that the prejudice is 
entirely the result of an artificially ac- 
quired and purely intellectual suggestion 
that pervades the social atmosphere of 
white society; and the similar experience 
of my European companions supported me 
in this belief. 

Howard University was founded in 1867, 
shortly after the close of the Civil War, 
by Major-General Howard, who was then 
in charge of the Freedmen’s Bureau. It 
started life as a weakling, but to-day it 
stands foursquare and faces the world as 
a healthy vigorous university embracing 
over two thousand students of both sexes, 
and awarding degrees in arts, law, science, 
medicine and other subjects. It has a dis- 


Every member of the Forum is urgently 
requested to fill in the ballot én page 3 
and mail it at once to The National Student 
Forum, 2929 Broadway, New York. Ballots 
will be counted February 24th. 
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THE NEW STUDENT 


tinguished teaching ‘staff of white and 
colored professors; and ranks in scholar- 
ship with the leading universities in the 
United States. Most of the students re- 
side in the university; but the economic 
position of the colored people is for the 
most part a straightened one, and in con- 
sequence many a student at Howard has 
to “work his way through.” Nevertheless, 
the social and athletic life of the univer- 
sity is a full one; and it is nowhere better 
realized than at Howard that the real spirit 
of a university education is not to be 
sought in lectures or reading alone. 

All that has been said so far is descrip- 
tive merely of external things; and the 
significance of Howard lies not therein 
but in the extraordinary spirit which ani- 
mates these two thousand eager young men 
and women. They are refined, hardwork- 
ing, clearthinking: an intelligentsia of 
which any race might well be proud. They 
have the most agreeable manners, are 
deeply conscious of a bond among them- 
selves, and are keenly interested in the 
great world problems of the day. There 
is among them an attitude of enlighten- 
ment and a spirit of liberality which might 
put to shame many a better-known uni- 
versity on either side of the Atlantic. 


One of the great world problems of 
which they are specially conscious, and 
with good reason, is that appertaining to 
the relationship between the white people 
of the American nation and their own race. 
For just consider their position even in 
Washington itself, the very capital of the 
country which nearly perished in conflict 
over the question of freeman or slave. The 
visitor may go to Arlington Cemetery, a 
few miles outside the city boundaries, and 
gaze upon the graves of the soldiers who 
died in order that slavery too should die; 
he may go in turn to the prodigious new 
Lincoln Memorial where a huge statue of 
the great president sits encased within the 
walls of a beautiful Greek temple, and 
there read again the moving words of the 
first and second Inaugural Addresses en- 
graved upon the panels of stone; he may 
go from there to the hill upon which is 
set Howard University, a centre of Negro 
light and learning, and gaze from here 
down upon the capital city of Washington, 
and upon the gleaming dome of the Capitol 
itself, whereunder sits not a single color- 
ed senator or member of the House of 
Representative, in Congress assembled. 
In that city below the hill no theatre which 
is open to white men and women will re- 
ceive even the most brilliant of the stu- 
dents from the Howard peak; in no res- 
taurant where white men are served will 
a colored scholar be permitted to eat a 
meal; and on all save certain hair-dressing 
establishments are written the menacing 
words “White Barbers.” If one of these 
highly educated young students or profes- 
sors goes to a soda-fountain for a drink 
he will be asked to produce his own glass; 
and I have myself seen mere children re- 
main standing in a tramcar than sit next 
to one of these colored gentlemen. 

It is difficult to feel that a contemp- 
tuous segregation of this kind, absolutely 
indiscriminating as it is, does not consti- 
tute a grave slur upon the people of the 
United States of America. This absolutely 
unjust treatment of the advanced Few, 


(Continued from page 1, col. 2) 


history to do as they did and look forward 
rather than backward. France is sinning a- 
gainst the rest of the nations because she 
is basing her action on a narrowly nation- 
alistic policy and is not exemplifying good 
teamwork. Our own country is not “play- 
ing the game” but standing in a black 
frock-coat on the side lines. Great Britain 
has acquired a reputation for astute and 
selfseeking diplomacy which obscures her 
humanitarian achievements. Germany and 
Russia are not in a position to demand the 
sympathy which their present plight de- 
serves. 

The times cry for young men. They must 
be well grounded in history and the philo- 
sophy of history. They must be well in- 
formed in world problems. They must read 
the daily papers and not merely headlines 
and not merely one paper. They must think 
as they read. They must be thoroughly 
familiar with all sides of the outstanding 
world problems. They must he prepared to 
profit by the mistakes of the past, and pa- 
tiently, steadily, intelligently build a better 
world. Cooperation—teamwork, just such 
teamwork as is learned in college—will be 
the guiding principle of this new world. 


pL es one iT Se ce 


manifested anew quite recently in the deci- 
sion of the President of: Harvard, to re- 
fuse colored men admittance to the fresh- 
man dormitories (where residence is com- 
pulsory for white men) is in some respects 
more iniquitous than is the wholesale dif- 
ferentiation against the backward Many, 
who are, in practice, for example, for the 
most part disenfranchised in the South 


under various pretexts. 

However this may be, one of the signif- 
icant features of Howard University is the 
simple fact that colored students alone 
inhabit it, and axe very largely proscribed 
elsewhere. There’ is among the students 
at Howard a fair sprinkling of colored 
men from other lands, and among them 
is a group of British West Indians. Every 
one of these West Indians told me that 
the intolerance toward Negroes which is 
shown in America is unknown in the Brit- 
ish West Indies; and on account of this 
they all eagerly sought my assurance that 
the West Indian Islands would not be sold 
or bartered by Great Britain to the United 
States. 

The remarkable musical and dramatic 
genius of the colored American people is 
alone sufficient to betoken an advancing 
race; but there is unmistakably shown as: 
well, by every other test of character and 
intellect, a progressive human force aris- 
ing with a potential contribution to make 
to the improvement of civilization. A high- 
ly-selected and as yet quite small section 
of the Negro people is marching slowly but 
steadily forward to power and the mastery 
of life by the only path by which that can 
be achieved: namely, by education, Surely 
they should be helped by a frank recogni~- 
tion of their ability to meet the white me? 
on equal terms, where that ability exists 
as a fact, as it notably doer at Moward 
Univeraity, 
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“Rev. Charles Fitch, of Newark, N. J., 
came to preach the doctrine of the im- 
mediate second coming of Christ. He was 
a man of much personal magnetism, in- 
tensely in earnest, profoundly convinced of 
the truth of his message, and called, as he 
felt, to bring the better light to the good 
people of Oberlin. He was welcomed to 
the chapel, with the inevitable condition of 
an open and free discussion. He had half 
the time, and President Mahan and Pro- 
fessors Morgan and Henry Cowles review- 
ed his Scripture interpretations, his logic, 
and his rhetoric. The work was done so 
thoroughly that it sufficed for a genera- 
tion. The people lived quietly through 
1848, and all the other periods subsequent- 
ly designated by the Adventists.” 

The account continues: 

“Every such question was hospitably en- 
tertained, but was required to give a rea- 
son for its claim to attention. The people 
had broken away from many old ideas, 
and there was no such presumption against 
a new doctrine that they could set it aside 
without examination. This temper of 
mind exposed them to the approach of 
every would-be reformer who had some 
new theory or scheme of life to propagate. 
He expected sympathy at Oberlin, if no- 
where else; and constant vigilance was the 
price of security from imposition.” 


Freedom Partly Due to Government 


That this remarkable freedom of discus- 
sion has been maintained to this day is due 
not only to tradition, but also to the demo- 
cratic government of the college. This 
was described in the “New Student” for 
December 30, 1922, by Professor J. E. 
Kirkpatrick, who said, “Oberlin offers an 
almost perfect example of a self-govern- 
ing institution, except that it leaves some 
things to be desired with reference to as- 
sociating the student and alumni bodies 
with the government of the college.” His 
qualification, however, hardly applies to 
the alumni who have always had repres- 
tation and who, since the reorganization 
of the Alumni Association in 1921, have 
had an active organization as well. Brief- 
ly, the alumni elect six of the twenty-four 
members. of the board of trustees (twenty 
of whom are graduates). This board has 
the power of ultimate review and veto over 
all college actions,but most recommenda- 
tions, especially those for appointment 
and dismissal, come from the faculty 
and are never modified without strong 
cause. In the intervals between ithe 
trustee meetings the prudential com- 
mittee (consisting of the administra- 
tive officers, and resident trustees) acts 
for the trustees. Most of the work af- 
fecting both trustees and faculty is car- 
ried on by committees of both bodies which 
exchange data before recommending. In 
matters of discipline the faculty is the 
court of ultimate review, and recommenda- 
tions come from the discipline committees 
which are joint committees of students and 
feeulty, Students have mueh pewer af ine 
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itiation through the Women’s League and 
Senate and the Men’s Senate. It is to be 
regretted that there is no organization of 
the associated students to speak for tie 
entire student body. 

Democracy is supposed to act centrifug- 
ally and to lack direction, unity and pow- 
er. In practice this does not seems to be 
the case at Oberlin. Very naturally the 
deans suggest many of the policies and 
pick up the loose ends of business. The 
faculty follows leadership easily enough— 
but will not be driven; it distinctly has a 
mind of its own—or various individual 
minds—which it shows on plenty of occa- 
sions. Finally President King dominates 
—hbut dominates because of his character, 
intellectual distinction and good sense; an 
arbitrary type of president would have a 
hard time of it. 

Good Results of Freedom 

What is the total result of this freedom 
which is traditional at Oberlin College? 
In practice it has produced a remarkable 
degree of unity and “family feeling’—ex- 
cept at the time the old strict rules were 
being modified and when there was a tem- 
porary friction between the younger and 
older generations. It has created an atmos- 
phere of “live and let live” invigorated by 
a constant irritation of fresh ideas which 
gives life at Oberlin an intellectual vital- 
ity found on few campuses. On the whole 
the radicals repay the liberty granted 
them by softening the acerbities due to 
their “suppression complex.” The conser- 
vatives “let the radicals rave.” And in 
the end an unusual proportion of graduates 
go open-eyed into social service in some 
form—religious or other. The Oberlin 
policy seems amply justified. 


Vote! Vote! 


BALLOT 


To vote on the amendments to the con- 
stitution printed in the last issue of THE 
NEW STUDENT, so that the spring elec- 
tions may, if necessary, be held under the 
new system. 

Every member of the Forum please Vote! 


eee a THO P eee eee een eo eee eeseooe 
PC Ce 


eet FFF ee wee meee ee cee see seeseseose 


Amendment 1 will not be voted on at 
this time as the preamble is in process of 
revision. When this work is completed 
Amendment 1 and the new preamble will 
be presented together. 


YES or NO 
Amendment 2.......... 
Amendment 3.......... 
Amendment 4.......... 
Amendment 5.......... 


Amendment 6.......... 
alternative to 5 


FNMENGINCNE Vee ssc. - 


Amendment 8.......... 
Ballots will be counted on February 24th, 


From Our Colleges 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Harvard-Yale-Africa 


The Harvard-Yale track team which is 
to meet an Oxford-Cambridge team in July 
has been invited to a meet with the Uni- 
versity of Witwatersrand, Johannesburg, 
South Africa. The Harvard Athletic Com- 
mittee is considering the invitation. 


Harvard-World 


Harvard has recently -rganized an In- 
ternational Assembly somewhat in line 
with the Oxford Assembly described in the 
January 13 issue of the “New Student.” 
The Harvard Assembly was directly in- 
spired by Mir Mahmood of Oxford who 
has been speaking in our colleges. 

Pittsburgh-Europe 


Pittsburgh received a unanimous verdict 
from the judges in its debate with Har- 
vard on the question “Resolved: That the 
United States should enter into an im- 
mediate agreement with the former Allied 
nations for the cancellation of inter-allied 
indebtedness.” The affirmative case pre- 
sented by Pittsburgh consisted chiefly in 
the arguments that iin the cancellation of 
the huge debts resting upon foreign gov- 
ernments lay the possibility of correcting 
the evils of Europe, and that a refusal to 
cancel such debts would inflict political 
and economic harm upon this country. 

Dartmouth-Europe 


Dartmouth men have formed a habit of 
going to Europe in the summer. They 
cross the ocean as attendants to cattle and 
human passengers. Last year 125 men 
made the trip. They found it so worth while 
that they have formed a Travel Club. This 
flourishing organization, besides rehashing 
tales of adventure, gives very useful infor- 
mation to would-be travellers. It appears 
that one can live quite palatially in Hurope 
on $50.00 a month. 

Oxford-Borneo 

The value of international friendship is 
not always realized. Three young Oxford 
graduates were recently captured by can- 
nibals in Borneo. As they were about to 
be thrown into the pot the cannibal chief 
sauntered by. Recognizing the unforta- 
nate Englishmen as former co-students at 
Oxford, the cannibal acknowledged the ac- 
quaintance with a gracious bow and order- 
ed the three to be released. It is not con- 
sidered good form for one Balliol man to 
eat another. 

This story is related in the English paper 
“Drathy7i\ 


EDUCATIONAL CONTACT 


Barnard 
Barnard students are much interested in 
“points.” Having plotted out a student’s 
day they find she has ten hours which are 
not consumed in eating, sleeping or pacify- 
ing her family. So many points of aca- 
demic work take up a certain number of 
hours and the student may take the num- 
ber of non-academic points which will fill 
in the rest of her time. 
The “Brooklyn Eagle” comments on this 
ten-hour work day as more evidence that 
colleges are the seat of reaction. 


The Barnard administration is also inter- 
ested in points. One pomt represents one 
hour ot class work a week and the neces- 
sary preparation. A poimt costs $8.UU. One 
graduate course reckoned as three points 
according to the work it demanded never- 
theless cost more than $24.00. When the 
students objected, the untairness was re- 
cogmzed, and the students were given un 
extra point for their money, thus coming 
1/124 nearer to an A. B. 


Yale 


Jn reviewing the examination period Yale 
notes that there is a great demand for 
“canned knowledge.” ‘This demand for 
“knowledge in pellets” is not supplied by the 
University, therefore tutoring schools grow 
up outside. One should not damn the tutor- 
ing schools. The question is, what created 
the demand? 

Wisconsin 

“Wisconsin has decided to give three cor- 
respondence courses in sports under the au- 
spices of the university extension division. 
‘hese courses will cover football, baseball 
and tield athletics.” 


Northeastern Tech. 

The engineers realize that social science 
is a field crying for their activities. The 
students, who work far harder than those 
in arts colleges, have organized a Social 
Science Club the meetings of which have 
been attended by a large per cent. of the 
student body. 


PHILOSOPHY, THEORETICAL 
AND APPLIED 


Dartmouth 


Chapel has been causing a great deal 
ot debate. Many claimed it was ridicul- 
ous to get 2000 men out of bed 10 minutes 
earlier in order to have them climb over 
each others legs and read their daily papers 
in pews instead of at the breakfast table. 
Some suggested that chapel be longer and 
become a service with some real feeling 
in it. Some desired the present 10 minute 
affair to be kept. 

Our friends who are always complaining 
of the evil and destructive influences of 
college will be agreeably surprised at the 
large number of men who wanted a longer 
chapel. A vote was taken at which 1400 
students cast ballots, 208 favored the pres- 
ent policy, 507 voted for abolition and 646 
for a longer, probably more worth while 
chapel. 


Hood 
Hood believes in democracy. So theo- 
retically do all our colleges. But what 


other institution, after erecting a beautifal 
new building, invites as the first guests 


‘therein all the workmen who had built it? 


For once the bricklayers and carpenters 
enjoyed some of the final fruits of their 
labors. 
Vassar 

“Safety first.” A fire in one of the Vas- 
sar halls resulted in all the fair young in- 
mates filing out in correct style. But the 
inmates of other halls, believing rather in 
“adventure first,” dashed in to see if they 
could rescue anyone, and got considerably 
in the way of the firemen. “Watchful 
waiting” does not appeal to the youth of 
America. 
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APPLIED PHILOSOPHY 


“Let the radicals rave” is the attitude 
of the ordinary “sane conservative’, and 
ordinarily the radicals do little more. 

Now and then, however, we get a radical 
who is also a philosopher and is, besides, 
so innocent that it seems to him the most 
natural thing in the world to put his beliefs 
into practice. These disconcerting men and 
women would, in the good old days, attack 
what displeased them, they hurled bombs 
at the Czar, damnation at the different, 
and sermons at the devil. 

But now they use other weapons. They 
no longer turn against their enemy, they 
turn away from him. This is not cowardice, 
it is not running away. It is the exercise 
of a most remarkable psychological finesse 
first discovered by polite society. “High 
society”,- scorned as parasites, do-nothings, 
and cumberers of the earth, must never- 
theless be given the credit for finding and 
perfecting this powerful modern weapon. 


At court and at school 


It was the great court lady who discover- 
ed that a haughty stare through a lorgnon 
and a failure to recognize her enemy (vul- 
garly known as a “cut’”) would overcome 
her opponent far more effectually than 
pulling her hair. This .great discovery 
of the modern era was rapidly seized upon 
by schoolboys—who always grasp the latest 
inventions of the age with) fervor and joy, 
so that at present their parents’ houses are 
not fit to live in due to the perpetual abor- 
tive buzzings of distempered radio outfits. 
However, they made good use of “cutting.” 
A boy “sent to Coventry” was far more 
effectually overcome than one who was 
presented gratis with two black eyes (tho 
the latter method is well enough for a little 
fun.) 

Students would have made further use 
of this new and powerful weapon by “cut- 
ting” their classes, but the faculty, envisag- 


“‘The surest way for the governments of the world to restore their 
finances is to impose a tax on stupidity.’’ 
—Hans Tiesler, member of the European Student Mission, in a recent speech. 


ing therein a possible downfall, did all in 
their power to prevent the spread of such a 
system. 

States as well as individuals have begun 
to look favorably upon this cheap and ef- 
fective weapon. A “cut” can be admin- 
istered thru an economic blockade and this 
is being seriously considered, tho as yet our 
governments are mostly in the hair pull. 
ing rather than in the lorgnette stage. 

But perhaps the most interesting use of 
this weapon is when an individual coldly 
“euts” some institution—one would think 
that the haughty attitude of a mere smere 
little man or woman would not affect a 
great rich institution with front doors, and 
pack doors, and Corinthian porticos, and a 
staff of men to polish the windows. But 
just as a country boy will rapidly acquire 
eity clothes, manners, and morals, when he 
has been stared out of countenance, so may 
an institution remodel itself when “cut”. 


Thoreau 


There was the state of Massachusetts. It 


“was rich and powertul and it held slaves. 


William Lloyd Garrison declaimed against 
it, several other citizens attacked it pas- 
sionately, but Thoreau chose a ditferent 
way. He simply declined to recognize it. 
He regarded the state which held slaves 
as not being fit for an honest man like 
himself to associate with. The feelings of 
the state were much hurt in the person 
of its tax-gatherer who was a good friend 
of Thoreau’s. The writer however refused 
to pay his poll tax. 

“Tf you don’t, you cannot expect the po- 
lice to protect your property” argued the 
tax gatherer. But this did not discommode 
‘Vhoreau as he owned nothing anyone would 
want to steal. “You cannot expect protec- 
tion if anyone begins to murder you” con- 
tinued his friend. But it appeared that 
this strange man had no enemies who 
would bother to murder him. 


His quaint ideas 


He says: “I do not hesitate to say that 
those who call themselves Abolitionists 
should at once effectually withdraw their 
support both in person and property, from 


the government of Massachusetts, and not 


wait till they constitute a majority of one, 
before they suffer the right to prevail 
through them. I think that it is enough if 
they have God on their side, without wait- 
ing for that other one. Moreover, any man 
more right than his neighbors constitutes 
a majority of one already.” 


“Under a government which imprisons 
any unjustly, the true place for a just man 
is also a prison. The proper place to-day, 
the only place which Massachusetts has 
provided for her freer and less desponding 
spirits, is in her prison, ,.” 

Accordingly Massachusetts, not quite 
knowing what to do with this peculiar ci- 
tizen, put him in jail for one night after 
which someone unknown to him paid his 
tax. Referring to his imprisonment he 
remarks: “As they could not reach me, 


they had resolved to punish my body; just 
as boys, if they cannot come at some per- 
son against whom they have a spite, will 
abuse his dog.” 

Thoreau had a good deal of influence 
upon his fellow citizens in his time, and 
it is remarkable to what an extent his phi- 
losophy has lately spread. 


Modern withdrawal from the state 


In Holland which originally gave shelter 
to our pilgrim fathers there is a family 
following in his footsteps. Quakers who 
do not believe in war—they feel it is not 
right to support a state which wages war. 
In 1920 they refused to pay their taxes 
which would largely have been used for 
military expenditures, but sent instead the 
amount (2000 gulden) to the Queen of 
Holland asking her to employ it for charity. 
For they wished to contribute to the com- 
munity tho not to the militaristic state. As 
a result, part of their furniture was seized 
and sold for taxes. The next year, when 
the same thing was about to happen again, 
an unknown friend paid their taxes. 

In developing their philosophy they came 
to the conclusion that they could not con- 
scientiously possess capital which was se- 
cured to them, as a privilege over their 
fellows, by the army and police. They 
decided to restore their property to the 
community. 


Cant’ give property away 


But this was not so easy. In Holland 
the “legitimate portion” of the children, % 
of the property, cannot be given away. The 
state refused to recognize the transfer and 
continued to issue taxes against it. The 
practical consequences are impossible to 
forsee, but these Quakers are determined 
in their attitude. Their property is ad- 
ministered by the community for the com- 
munity (not by the township but by the 
actual community) and they themselves, 
tho originally quite wealthy, are now living 
by the work of their hands. 

This withdrawal from the state is par- 
ticularly pertinent in view of the recent 
Hartsdale conference at which quite a num- 
ber of students were in favor of with- 
drawing from college because of the col- 
lege’s basis in an unjust economic system. 
How effective such action would be it is 
impossible to say, but it is evident that this 
very individualistic, very American phi- 
losophy is spreading. 


CONFERENCE APPRECIATED 


The student conference held at Harts- 
dale created so much interest that three 
other colleges are planning to hold similar 
conferences: Swarthmore, Oberlin, and 
Chicago. 

Reed College which had no delegate at 
the conference recently received a report 
of the proceedings and in consequence is 
trying to get together a Pacific conference 
in time for the visit of the foreign students. 
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After The Conference 


Is Over 


By RUTH BOARDMAN 
Barnard 1923 


What am I taking away from the Con- 
ference? A feeling that not many of us 
evidence a “humbleness of spirit” in group 


discussions. Even though we are using 


words whose full significance we haven’t 
yet thought through, we speak with the 
righteous bombast of one who has recently 
compiled a volume or so on that very point. 
Mentally, we’re still too pugnacious to ac- 
complish any sympathetic understanding 
of another point of view—hence we listen 
with a rigid mental backbone while some- 
one else is speaking and fail to adjust our 
ideas in the light of others’ contributions. 

Few of us seem to understand the tech- 
nique of discussion. (See A. D. Sheffield, 
“Joining in Public Discussion”, Doran Co., 
for an excellent treatment of this subject. 
He explains the technique of arriving at 
a “group mind”’—a consensus of opinion 
and not a victorious majority overwhelming 
a “down and out” minority. He thinks it 
is possible to analyze the underlying prob- 
lem and have all elements of the group, 
however diverse, contribute toward a solu- 
tion). 

The second general feeling was one of 
joyous camaraderie and fellowship among 
people who have similar values in life. 
Une needs an occasional spiritual ‘“buck- 
ing up” as inoculation against the inertia 
of college life. The thought of college- 
mates led to a challenging question. Why 
do I want tc reform the curriculum and 
spread THE NEW STUDENT around? 
Why don’t I compose invitations for the 
$14 Junior Prom or arrange for gold names 
of owners. to be printed on college year 
books, etc? 

Carol Kennicott, the heroine of “Main 
Street”, brought the answer. To graduate 
from college with the feeling that some- 
thing must be done to society, and yet 
have not the ghost of an idea how to go 
about it—that’s what we’re aiming to 
avoid! Carol had located a problem but 
she was helpless when faced with a con- 
crete situation. College must do more 
than help us locate the problem and give 
us lectures on scientific. method. Theo- 
retical knowledge of any technique is worth 
very little if we haven’t actually used it 
in solving problems while we are in col- 
lege. 

The National Student Forum gives us 
the stimulus for developing this technique 
of social progress, which we cannot as yet 
get in college courses. 


BARNARD JOINS FORUM 


Barnard has at last joined the National 
Student Forum. The group, which voted 
to join ‘last October, has finally received 
permission from the faculty to affiliate 
formally with the Forum. 


Antioch As Seen 
Through Dutch Eyes 


By PIET ROEST, 
Dutch member of the Foreign Student 
Mission brought to the United States 
by the National Student Forum 


All we knew about Antioch when we 
left Oberlin for it, was that it could be 
found somewhere in Ohio (but not on the 
map) and that the students there worked 
half their time in factories and the other 
half in college and at their books. And 
that the whole thing was what they call 
“an educational experiment.” 

We arrived by motor from Springfield, 
and in the darkness we dimly perceived a 
castle-like building in the midst and two 
factory-like building on either side. The 
first turned out to be the main building, 
the other two the girls’ and boys’ dormi- 
tories. We had supper in the second, the 
ground floor of which is used for dining 
room and kitchen, and here we became ac- 
quainted with such high officials as the 
student government heads and some faculty 
members. 

We got the first glimpse of the Antioch 
spirit when we saw how this nobility 
lived its “noblesse oblige” not in aristo- 
eratic solemnity and highness, but in hu- 
mane and amiable behavior. We had an- 
other glimpse at the “League of Youth” 
meeting in President Morgan’s living room 
that same evening. 

The crowd which grouped in all possible 
positions around the fire-place—boys, girls, 
and faculty members—was evidently ac- 
customed to meetings like this, judging 
from the note of natural intimacy which 
characterized it. 

Cats’ Eyes and Queens 

What it was that made people here as 
they were—we should gradually under- 
stand. Quite a bit we learned from our 
interview, the next day with Mr. Mathew- 
son, head of the personnel department, 
whose work is chiefly to find employment 
for the four hundred citizens of Antioch 
College. He told us the story of the cat, 
who went to London to see the Queen, and 
who, when she came back could only tell 
about two little mice under the chair— 
all the rest had escaped her attention, “for 
she had looked with cat’s eyes.” “We 
want our students not to look with cat’s 
eyes, when they go to the London of prac- 
tical life, and that’s why we train their 
imagination and feeling of responsibility, 
by broadening their minds, by teaching 
them first of all what is known as ‘the 
humanities.’” He told us “our objective 
is: improvement of American manhood, and 
our cooperative plan—the cooperation of 
education with industry—is a means to 
that end. It brings the student into con- 
tact with life as it is, and with a job as 
it iss He learns every bit of practice 
alongside with the theory, in short, it pre- 
pares him for proprietorship.” 

And the proprietor is a very important 
factor in economic life. He fully lives in 
his work, and his personality is not suf- 
focated by the over-mechanization of big 


business and huge industries. He can 
manage things as he wants them and a 
broad-minded, human proprietor brings the 
so sorely needed human element into econ- 
omic life. The Antioch system cuts right 
across the American tendency to mechanize 
life and to worship quantity as the supreme 
deity, and it goes in for the inestimable 
value of quality and the human personality. 
It prepares the student for life, in the 
tullest sense. 


College and Factory 

Antioch is in a very favorable condition 
to realize its ideal. Imagine: Ohio has 
about 9000 industries, of the most different 
types. Most cities developed pre-dominant- 
ly one type. Antioch people can easily 
reach them. The personnel department 
makes the engagements, and during five 
weeks a student will work, and Jearn and 
earn his own living. Then he comes back 
to college, and the same day another stu- 
dent takes his job, and he himself takes 
up again the usual college life. (There 
are two students for every engagement 
outside, and the courses are repeated once 
after every period of five weeks). The usual 
jobs for boys are industrial and commer- 
cial, or in the field of transportation. For 
the girls department-stores, ‘ad’-agencies, 
laboratories, schools, libraries, etc. 

Is it a wonder that Antioch students 
look as they do, with that fearless some- 
thing in their faces, that appearance of 
“we are used” in their hands? 


Sifted Students 


Well, this was only one side of Antioch, 
and we would see more that same day. 
For Antioch is not only in Yellow Springs, 
it is as many-headed as an Indian dragon. 
We went to Dayton that night to see one 
of these outgrowths, the Antioch College 
Club of Dayton. There the “out’’-students 
have created their social centre, and nobody 
in Dayton needs to feel lonely after his 
daily work. He finds a home and friends 
in the fine clubhouse. We had a “heavy” 
talk that night, which brought out an in- 
teresting fact. Mr. Mathewson had told us 
in his interview about the “mental test” 
which was required for admittance at An- 
tioch. Undoubtedly the effect of this “sift- 
ing” is to be seen in the average intellec- 
tual level of the Antioch students. But it 
is no criterion of the alertness of a man’s 
interest in life, or the attitude in which 
he accepts it. We found zealous idealists, 
and as zealous (although less communica- 
tive!) materialists among the club mem- 
bers, and I doubt whether all of them un- 
derstood what Mr. Morgan, the creative 
and moving spirit of Antioch, expected 
from them after their admission. 


Ribbons Repaired 


This brings me to the most important 
factor in Antioch’s life (besides the stu- 
dents, of course) viz., President Morgan 
and his staff. On his staff I count in the 
first place his charming wife. I have a 
special reason to do so. Not only because 
of the active part she played in thinking 
out and realizing with her husband the 
plans for Antioch College, as we learned 
in a most interesting conversation, but also 
because of the way she receives her visit- 
ors and makes them forever admirers of 
the Antioch spirit. Think of this: for 
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weeks I had travelled about with a broken 
hanger ribbon on my overcoat. My own 
fault, I admit it frankly, ladies! Had I ever 
opened my mouth many kind and fine 
hands would have been ready to restore 
the damage. But I didn’t. Mrs. Morgan 
saw it, however. Blushingly I told her that 
my sartorial problems made me think of 
marrying. Well, whether she disapproved 
of the motive “in casu,” for my sake or for 
the girl’s, I don’t know, but when I left 
her home, Mrs. Morgan handed me my coat 
—with repaired ribbon!! 

Little things like these make me think 
that after all true democracy is being un- 
derstood by Americans; and that Antioch 
College breathes that spirit not by chance. 

Mr. Morgan had been travelling for sev- 
eral weeks to get money for his college, 
and after two days he would be off again 
for perhaps a month. Of these two days he 
devoted at least three-fourths to his stu- 
dents and to us. It was fine to listen to that 
man, great in his simplicity, to know and to 
feel that you were enriched by the mere 
presence of this noble spirit. To hear how 
the new system has been only two years in 
practice, how it developed in his mind, 
what helped it and what hindered it, and 
how it at last was realized and how much 
still has to be done. Mr. ‘Morgan’s ideal 
is to create the environment where boys 
and girls can develop into all-round hu- 
mans, ready to play their part in life and 
to contribute to it something of their own, 
their very best. 


Antioch Wakens Students 


“Not a contempt for the material things 
of life, but an understanding of their true 
value in the light of the physical and spir- 
itual progress of our race can make life 
happy and deep and rich,” that is what I 
understood as his philosophy, his inspira- 
tion for the strenuous work he does. In 
this spirit he tries to develop Antioch Col- 
lege. And he has a splendid staff to as- 
sist him. These faculty members are 
men and women of the most different tem- 
peraments and abilities, but all work 
together in the same spirit, because each 
understands his part of it. And there is 
no fear of stagnation, for nobody is con- 
tent with what has been achieved so far, 
and everybody tries to improve constant- 
ly. Mr. Morgan has touched in his staff 
as well as in his students “the powers and 
faculties which are generally left dormant 
and latent, and only want the right en- 
vironment to develop themselves.” 

It cannot easily be said what Antioch 
properly is. I think even Mr. Morgan 
doesn’t know how to tell you that in con- 
crete terms. But in spite of its present 
lack of any formal religiosity which by 
some is felt as an omission, there is lived 
a religion of life, which cannot help mak- 
ing a deep impression on any unprejudiced 
outsider. Take this example, it will tell 
you more than my words do. It is an ad- 
vertisement on the bulletin board in the 
boys’ dormitory: 


Don’t swear at your socks, 
Let me darn them. 
Don’t lose your money out of holey pockets. 
Let me mend them. 
Barbara Conrow 
Girls’ Dormitory 
Rates any Antiochan can afford. 


I thought with shame of the blush that 
would cover a European girl student’s 
cheek when one would tell her that sock- 
darning is done in America by students. 
TPhestidea yais-cs:csee Nt 


Student Stirabout 


By R. A. MILLIKAN, 
Professor of Physics at the California 
Institute of Technology 


The Committee on Intellectual Co-operation ap- 
pointed by the League of Nations has an American 
member, Professor R. A. Millikan of the University 
of California, who was officially ‘designated’ by 
the government. 


From my point of view the chief function 
of the League of Nations should be, as it 
was originally intended to be, political. In 
other words, it is an organization which is 
directly designed to prevent war in so far 
as it is humanly possible to do so. The 
Committee on Intellectual Co-operation does 
not, therefore, have to do with the most 
obvious and most immediate purposes of 
the League. Nevertheless, if war is ever 
to be banished it is indispensable that there 
be a larger development of the interna- 
tional mind than has yet taken place. As 
I understand it, the function of the Com- 
mittee on Intellectual Co-operation is to 
consider what steps may be taken to mini- 
mize in all lands the development of nar- 
row nationalistic points of view and to 
foster the development of the international 
attitude in history, in science, and in all 
the other departments of human study. 
It is probable that this will be done most 
effectively through the promoting of the 
interchange of both students and profes- 
sors between the universities of different 
countries, 

The actual business of this Committee 
includes the consideration of such ques- 
tions as the establishment of an interna- 
tional university, the possibility of im- 
proving the conditions under which intel- 
lectual work is now being carried on in 
countries hard hit by the war, the desira- 
bility of the establishment of an inter- 
national library or libraries, the initiation 
of international action in the matter of the 
protection of intellectual property, such as 
inventions, copyrights, discoveries, and so 
on. Sub-committees were appointed in 
all of these fields to make studies and re- 
ponts. Whatever may be done in these 
particular directions it is certain that the 
problem of world peace is very intimately 
bound up with the great educational prob- 
lem of creating a better understanding be- 
tween nations and in educating whole 
peoples to assume in their thinking the 
broad international point of view in place 
of the national and chauvinistic one which 
was the cause of the world war. This is 
primarily the problem of the schools and 
the universities, and the Committee on In- 
tellectual Co-operation will unquestionably 
have as its main function the stimulation 
and supervision of efforts in this direction 
among the schools and universities of the 
world. 


Try Woodbrooke 
An English College 


By V. SCOTT BAYLIS 
Student at Woodbrooke 


Woodbrooke is a residential college for 
men and women on the outskirts of Bir- 
mingham, England, with accommodation 
for about fifty students. It is governed 
by a committee of the Society of Friends 
and is interested primarily in the religious 
education of members of that body; but it 
also welcomes studefts of any denomina- 
tion—or of none—who share its ideals of 
human service and wish to join in its fellow- 
ship. The prospectus says that “it aims 
at preparing men and women for Christian 
service.” 

The Friends Have no Trained Ministers 


Woodbrooke grew out of the Summer 
School Movement of the Society of Friends, 
which, about the end of the last century, 
was attempting to provide for its members 
a means of studying religious questions 
and their social application. The absence 
of a trained professional ministry in the 
Society of Friends lays a heavy burden of 
responsibility on each and all of the mem- 
bers, and the necessity was being realized 
for something more than an intermittent 
Summer School if the rank and file of the 
younger generation of Quakers were to re- 
ceive some training to fit them to face 
the tremendous problems of the industrial 
civilization of the new century. 

John Wilhelm Rowntree, one of the lead- 
ing spirits of the Summer School Move- 
ment, with a few others, first felt this 
growing need and cast about for a means 
of supplying it. George Cadbury was 
greatly interested, and in 1903 he offered 
the original house and grounds with a lib- 
eral endowment for a permanent resi- 
dential college on these lines. Then and 
there Woodbrooke was founded. Dr. J. 
Rendel Harris was the first Director of 
Studies, and it is not too much to say that 
he has been and still is the spiritual father 
of the place. His high ideals in scholar- 
ship and religion form the Woodbrooke 
tradition. 


The Selly Oak Colleges 


At varying- intervals since 1908 four 
other colleges have been founded in the 
immediate neighborhood: Kingsmead and 
Carey Hall, two missionary colleges gov- 
erned by the Society of Friends and by a 
joint committee of several missionary so- 
cieties of different denominations respect- 
ively; Westhill, a college for the training 
of workers among children and adolescents 
—Sunday School and club leaders and the 
like; and Fircroft, a worker’s college gov- 
erned by the Labor (Trades Union) and 
Cooperative movements, the Worker’s kd- 
ucational Association and the Adult 
Schools. The five, known as the Selly Oak 
Colleges, work in the closest cooperation, 
with a central staff of lecturers and inter- 
collegiate representatives. They join in a 
common devotional meeting at Woodbrooke 
once a week and come into social contact 
in many ways, at lectures and on the play- 
ing fields. 
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Foreign Relations 
Almost at once after its foundation 
Woodbrooke began to turn its attention to 
other activities and to a wider horizon. 
Connections were formed with America and 
many European countries, of which Hol- 
land and Norway were the first. The men’s 
hostel was called Holland House in com- 
memoration of the first group of foreign 
students. These connections have ever 
since been maintained and strengthened— 
often as many as half of the students 
come from abroad—so that Woodbrooke 
has a unique international character. The 
original courses in Theology and Bible 
Study have been added to in several direc- 
tions; the study of Christian Ethics and 
social problems has developed into courses 
on Sociology, Economics, Politics and In- 
ternational Relations; a Chair of Psychol- 
ogy has been founded; and students are 
prepared for the Cambridge University 
Teachers’ Diploma as well as for the So- 
cial Science Diploma of the University of 
Birmingham. 
Democracy at Woodbrooke 
These developments are an attempt to 
give students training for practical social 
service in pursuance of the ideal of broth- 
erhood for which Woodbrooke stands, and 
at the same time to pay special attention 
to the need of a spiritual orientation in so- 
cial and educational work and training. 
Religious study still forms the greatest 
part of the eurriculum but, as in all places 
of learning, education is not confined to 
the curriculum or to the official study 
hours; often the deepest knowledge and 
insight of the greatest value is attained in 
conversations and discussions of twos and 
threes. This is more than ever the case 
at Woodbrooke, and much of its greatmess 
Hes in the fact that a degree of under- 
standing and intimacy is very quickly 
reached, which allows of the freest discus- 
sion and intercourse between men and 
women of many different nationalities, be- 
liefs, and classes. After a three montas’ 
term one feels as if one had known one’s 
fellow-students all one’s life’ As 2 letter 
I have just received says. Woodbrooke is 
Woodbrooke, and te a Woodbrocker no part 
of life is out of place, either too serious 
or too unimportant for consideration. 
Fellowship is a word that has been much 
abused but I know of no other that ex- 
Presses so well the comradely atmosphere 
ef Woodbrooke. Perhaps after all its 
greatest work —the greatest work that can 
be done—is the making of friends, the 
creating of friendships that will last, at 


The Cocoa Chat 

Social opportunities are made use of to 
the full. Between study hours there are 
many pauses for play and recreation. In 
the middle of the morning there is an in- 
terval of a quarter of an hour between 
lectures, during which all the staff and 
students gather for cocoa and a little chat 
in the warm corner between the dining 
hall and the main building, which always 
seems to catch the sun even in winter. If 
it is wet we stand in the “Twopenny Tube,” 
a long dark corridor where the cocoa urn 
is. (The allusion, which will hardly be 
appreciated by Americans, is to the Under- 
ground Railway of London). This cere- 
mony of the cocoa is repeated each even- 
ing after the hymn at 9:45 and closes the 
official day of the college, though ribald 
sounds may after that often be heard 
proceeding from the men’s and women’s 
common rooms, or from lighted study-bel- 
rooms where someone is “burning the 
midnight oil.” 

Games Before Tea 

Each afternoon, from two o’clock until 
tea at four, is given over to games or re- 
creation of some sort. There are three 
grass and four hard tennis courts, and in 
the intercollegiate playing fields are two 
hockey grounds, on which in the winter 
the individual teams of the colleges, or the 
team of the united five, plays two or three 
days a week. 

Best perhaps of all is the short interval 
of twenty minutes or so after supper, when 
games are played in the big Common 
Room. In these, as in all activities of the 
college, the staff take their full share with 
the students; at these times, or on a Sat 
urday evening, on which an entertainment 
of some sort is usually arranged for the 
whole evening, it is no uncommon thing to 
see the warden or a lecturer engaged in 
a life and death struggle armed with 2 
paper baton, or grabbing for “musical 
spoons.” Once a week this evening interval 
is given over to a college meeting at which 
any action to be taken by the college is 
diseussed, games and newspaper funds are 
disposed of, and orderly work in the le- 


dent takes a turn im this cerderly work and 
also makes his own bed and keeps his room 
in order. 

All the Time Not Spent in Play 


clubs, Adult Schools, and other educational 
or semi-educational bodies are constantly 
coming in and are seldom or never left un- 
satisfied. 
Impromtu Religion 

There is still one thing which so far 
I have not mentioned, and it is one which 
has perhaps more influence than anything 
else on the life of Woodbrooke, and which 
makes Woodbrooke what it is. That is the 
devotional meeting of about twenty min- 
utes duration every morning after break- 
fast. It is held after the manner of a 
Friends’ Meeting for Worship, that is to 
say, there is no arranged order of service, 
but perfect freedom for anyone to speak 
or for the meeting to remain silent. Though 
the majority of students in any term have 
certainly not been accustomed to this form 
of worship, and many probably have never 
experienced it before, it seems to be ap- 
preciated by all and to give a sense of 
united purpose to all the business of the 
day. It forms a bond of union which it 
would be hard to equal. 


French Girls 
Finally Meet Youths 


In the awakening of youth which is now 
worldwide and is causing a great deal of 
surprise in some circles, and 2 certain 
amount of cautious hope in others, France 
faces a peculiar problem. The well brought 
up young ladies and young gentlemen of 
France were brought up entirely separate. 
ly. Now in the general reglization of the 
oneness of humanity they wish to know 
each other. The “Sincere Conde 2 Coude” 
edited by P. Blanchard goes into the 
problem seriously and frankly. 

It is not possible for the young people 
merely to run out on the street and meet 
each other. A certain amount of inter- 
course is possible at occasional parties, 
and many French girls are now allowed 
to play tennis unchaperoned. But it is 
thought that these purely social encounters 
do not afford enough or the right kind of 
opportunity to develop 2 real eamraderiec 
between the sexes. They should work to 
gether and preferably outdoors. The great- 
est hope is seen in cooperation between 
what corresponds to our elder boy and 
girl seouts. 

One leader says that the elder boy scouts 
pat all their energy into helping and de 
veloping the younger boys. but that he is 
gradually getting them to work and play 
with the girls fairly successfully. 

All this may sound very fomny to an 
American but that the problem is a seri- 


-0US one is seen by various letters of young 


ten wherein it is intimated that women 
is quite 2 superior being, the angel and 
guardian of morality, the moulder of fn- 
tion of man. Apparently there iz no realiza- 
tion that 2 women might have to search 
for her ethos, might have to struggle to 
find her ideal, might have to pass through 
extravagant and unstable phases of de 
velopment. She is conecived as being born 
quite good. Unless French girls are very 
different from American ones. some of 
these young men are going to have 2 
pretty hard time of it 
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No French Student 
At Hartsdale 


Why was there no French student at the 
Hartsdale Conference? 

This question has been put to me and 
because I have studied in Paris and grad- 
uated from the Sorbonne, I will endeavor 
to explain what seem to me to be the main 
causes—using as basic not so much any 
expressed feeling of the French student 
as my personal impression of their state 
of mind. 

The reason that most people assign for 
the absence of any French student from 
the Conference is that of narrow-minded- 
ness. 

The French students, I have often heard 
said, fail to consider the broader planes 
of international thought and action, and 
confine themselves merely to nationalistic 
efforts and ambitions. 

On the surface this does seem true, but 
a deeper analysis and a closer observation 
have brought me to realize that what we 
too freely condemn as narrowness, really 
corresponds to profoundness and intensity. 
The attitude of French youth is more just- 
ly characterized by the word “patriotism.” 

But, say some, can one not be patriotic 
and still show some interest in the life of 
other nations? 

I think one doubtless can in a time of 
normal, regular existence, but as a man 
whose house has just been torn to pieces 
by his neighbor feels both too sore at his 
neighbor and too absorbed in his own re- 
building to come out and complacently ex- 
change general ideas of ethics and philo- 
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sophy, so the French youth, attached to 
his country by bonds more intimate and 
strong than can be imagined by those who 
do not know this strangely loyal nation, 
is very loath to come into contact with 
other nations, on a basis of purely friend- 
ly intercourse, when they know so well 
that the other nations either by manifest 
bad faith or indifference are condemning 
France to a condition of extreme instabili- 
ty,even danger. 

Once more, I do not believe that a nation 
that has given birth to a benefactor of 
humanity such as Pasteur, for instance, 
can ever be convicted of inhuman feeling 
or action. 


German Student 
Communities 


By WALTER METT 
Member of the Gralsburg Community 


Epochs like ours bring forth out of af- 
fliction and need, new and strong move- 
ments which are destined to become the 
pedestal or germ of a new culture. 

The one creating spirit itself, that gave 
shape to everything now in existence, 
breaks to pieces its old work and builds 
the new. And we, tools in his hands, serve 
him most purely, the more unselfishly and 
powerfully we give ourselves up to his 
creating will. 

In all countries, in a special way per- 
haps in Germany, we see young students 
and the other youth working out the whole 
power of their strong hearts in making 
new forms of culture. In all fields of human 
activity they seek to find a new technique: 
—religious and moral reform of life, re- 
form of school, new political constructions. 
new economic organizations are tried—and 
art attempts new forms in many ways. 

In Germany, the country of which I send 
word, these attempts are made by small 
communities, and mostly in settlements in 
the country. Men hope to reunite with 
nature and to find the new path with equa- 
nimous friends in the primitive and natu- 
ral conditions of life. Up to now the facts 
have taught that such attempts serve the 
main object but indirectly. The spiritual 
aim, for the sake of which these experi- 
ments were chiefly begun, suffers too much 
under the sunaccustomed bodily activity 
which—in hard agricultural work—becomes 
necessary for the production of food. 

We find settlements that frequently come 
to an economic break because the men do 
not attend to the work of the field, being 
occupied with problems and questions of a 
spiritual kind; or else these latter remain 
unfulfilled, the members having become 
slaves to the question of nourishment. Very 
often settlements are dissolved soon after 
their foundation because the founders join- 
ed the community under the influence of 
some slogan instead of harmonizing in 
thought and fact. 

A similar picture is seen in the so-called 
“work-communities” which are formed in 


towns in order to live the new, the coming 
life, right in the midst of the old world’s 
noise. 

But this may be said at least; small 
beginnings of true community, living by 
new values, are to be found everywhere in 
the land; their experiences serve those who 
begin, as novices, a similar life. 

We have school commonalties in the 
country—settlements of people religiously 
drawn together—artists’ circles—commu- 
nistie work-troops—which being at peace 
in themselves know indeed how to set a 


deep and living new power against the 
world which decompounds itself. 

The community of which I am going to 
write in the following lines is one of the 
smallest in Germany. It is no settlement, 
no work-community in the usual sense (as 
a coming-together of men who are econo- 
mically of the same will), it is much more 
a concentration of spiritually directed per- 
sons where everyone knows himself re- 
sponsible, and in which the harmony of the 
individuals with each other is brought 
about through the power of their self-con- 
quest. 


The movement originated in the founda- 
tion of the Gralsburg publishing business 
which publishes a magazine and books. The 
publishing house, a garden property in the 
country’s loneliness, is open to all who are 
interested in the ideas of the movement, 
and persons of the most varied ideas and 
nationalities, although mostly students, 
meet in it. This small house-community 
which one might rather call a unity, makes 
spiritual connections throughout all parts 
of Germany with many of congenial mind, 
who are drawn together through the house’s 
publications. The publishing business it- 
self is supported by gifts from this circle 
of friends. 

There is one thought living in them all: 

We love God. If the power of this love 
for God is to work itself out in all purity, 
it can only do so if we love the god-likeness 
in every creature. We give our glad ac- 
ceptance to the brightness in everything 
earthborn. 


On this path into the light, the forces 
by which most people are as yet embarra3;- 
ed—property, state,-questions of race and 
others—have become to the Gralsburg- 
community what they really are: poor con- 
ceptions of life. 

When human beings out of the power of 
their hearts grow into the silence of the 
hiddenness in God, above the hither and 
thither of every-day thoughts, it is easy 
for them to live into their time and its 
need the free and fresh power for which 
each creature longs. 

For those who are in God, it is self- 
evident and clear what they have to do. 
All questions are solved. There is no pro- 
blem existing. They are the free and truth- 
ful men. 

He who has met with them who are of 
the Gralsburg can feel that this free and 
God-glad life is actually lived by them; he 
can believe in their words, who maintains 
in himself an unprepossessed and pure 
child’s mind, or who, as his sole longing, 
bears in his heart the love of God. 


